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" ' sweet conversation have we held together. One 























THE IMPATIENT PUPIL. 

“It is of no use, Mr. W.,”’ said Sophia, ‘‘ for 
me to attempt writing composition. 
Repository, the other day, that by care and atten- 
tion, any one could learn to write who chose. 
Now, here I have been the whole morning, at- 
tempting a letter to Sarah Miller. I wish I 
never had begun—it is only fit for the fire: and, 
so saying, she gave it a toss into a Lehigh fire, 
which soon destroyed all her labor, and left only 
the quivering remains of the paper lodged against 
the back of the chimney. 

After the geographical exercises were over, the 
teacher requested his pupils to bring him their 
compositions. Miss Sophia, of course, was delin- 
quent. She bitterly regretted that she had been 
so hasty as to destroy her letter, poor as it was; 
for, in leaning over Agnes White’s shoulder, she 
read her first attempt, which she would not have 
been ashamed to have had compared with hers. 
This the teacher pronounced very well for a first 
exercise. But one moment’s hasty act may cause 
weeks‘of repentance. . 

Sophia attempted to sit down and write from 
memory, what she had destroyed. But the mind 
that is not at ease, is in a poor state for compos- 
ing, or remembering any thing but the cause of 
its uneasiness. She dreaded a mark of displea- 
sure from her teacher, yet she knew she deserved 
it; and as she was deficient, she incurred it. But 
where was the trouble, and why was she so per- 
plexed, I hear some little folks inquire? The an- 
swer may be given in one word, impatience. This 
little girl was desirous of doing more and better 
than a young beginner could do—for we must all 
recollect that perfection in any thing, is not the 
work of a moment. 

I remember, not long since reading an account 
of a man, who thought, as he was extravagantly 
fond of poetry, that he could write it, as well as read 
it. He accordingly took his pen, ink, and paper, 
and attempted to make his second line rhyme with 
the first. Nothing that would make sense, suggest- 
ed itself. But he did not despair: he labored the 
harder, the more he felt his deficiences; and fi- 
nally, became one of the sweetest Poets of the 
age. Ihave often told children, that persevér- 
ance will do every thing. If there be one spark 
of talent, depend on it, assiduity and deep study 
will draw it forth. Never be discouraged, since 
from the most insignificant beginnings, the great- 
est productions have been achieved. 

[Juvenile Repository. 

It is always a sign of poverty of mind, where men are ev- 
er aiming to appear great: for they who are really great, 
never seem to know it.—Cecil. 








\ing among these rich spread varieties of divine , an unhappily weak and fretful disposition, was a 


I read in the | P 











NARRATIVE. ‘day especially, I found him getting his dinner 
eileen MS oe mRNA alone, as his wife was at market. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
From the London Christian Guardian. | ‘1 was just thinking how dull this hour passed 

NARRATIVE OF A PIOUS VILLAGER, | without my chapter!’ (for he could not read.) 

It was my lot, about two years ago, to pass a! * Many a time,’ continued he, ‘have I thanked 
few months in a small hamlet in Yorkshire, beau-| God for giving me a wife that could read the Bi- 
tifully situated on the banks of a fine river, bed-, ble to me, and above all, that could help her poor 
ded with deep woods, and surrounded in the dis-| ignorant husband on the way to heaven.’ 1 found 
tance by a variegated slope of richly cultivated ‘that till his marriage, he had been utterly careless 
fields. Many a happy hour did I spend, wander- | 00 the subject of religion. Elis wife, though of 


beneficence and love, now and then calling in at | pious woman; as I said before, he could not read, 
the scattered cottages of the poor, or visiting the | and on the long winter evenings she persuaded 
bed-side of some sick villager; and in that lonely | him, among other things, to allow her to read a 
hamlet there were not wanting those who, in their | Chapter of the Bible to him every night. They 
humble waik of life, adomed and rejoiced in the began with the historical parts; the book was 
blessings of that gospel, so emphatically called | quite new to him; every evening he liked it better 
the gospel of the poor. _and better; at length all other books were laid 
Secluded from, and unknown to the Christian | aside, and night after night, after a hard day’s 
world, they seemed, as it were, to belong to that | work, would they sit up to a late hour, she delight- 
‘seven thousand in Israel,’ whom the desponding | ed to read, and he all eager to listen to this won- 
rophet knew not of, but whose unstained and | derful Bible. 

faithful walk had long been marked by the approv- The word now began to reach his heart; every 
ing eye of their Father in heaven. And though, | vacant moment was seized for this one study. 
as Keeble beautifully expresses it, | Now, too, Satan began to tremble, and stirred up 
~Love’s a flower that will not die, { hjs old companions in wickedness, that favorite 


For lack of Jeafy screen, deadly engine of the prince of darkness, to draw 

And Christian hope can cheer the eye ; him or scare him back again. Many a night, his 

That ne’er saw vernal green, wife has told me, while they two have been sitting 

yet the retired life of a pious villager is doubtless | by the fireside, happily engaged in this sweet em- 


peculiarly favorable to foster that simplicity vod | augue have these men come in, and by their 
character which is such a rare but engaging fruit | noise, and curses, and Jeers, have tried to fright- 
of the Holy Spirit. | en her from her purpose, or shame him out of his 
In one of my walks I sometimes noticed a little | religion; at first, this was a sore trial; she kept 
lonely cottage, half hid in a range of fir trees | reading on, but sometimes in tears, fearing that 
which skirted the grounds of agentleman of for-| they might prevail over her husband, and often 
tune. I had been deterred from calling there by | lifting up her heartfelt prayer to her Lord; and, 
reports which I had heard concerning its inmates. | doubtless, he heard these broken supplications. 
The man on the estate, bore an excellent charac- | It was a still severer struggle for the weak, ten- 
ter, but his wife, who was evidently much disliked | der faith of poor T.; he would sit opposite, with 
in the village, was said to be «ll but deranged; | his eye fixed on the book, not daring to look aside, 
and as he was very seldom at home, being em- | or return an answer totheir rude jeers. At length, 
ployed in the fields most of the day, I suffered for | finding that he was not to be so shaken, they left 


some time this slightly-groundec prejudice to deter 
me from paying a visit to the cottage. How care- 
ful ought we to be against the inroads which an 
unjust and hastily conceived bias will often make 
on brotherly love and Christian charity! At 
length, however, one fine noon in March, accom- 
panied by a friend, I went. 
looking young man, had just returned from his 
work, and was sitting down to his simple meal; 
his little girl was on his knee, another child lay in 
a cradle beside him, and his wife sitting opposite, 
with a Bible on her knee, was reading a chapter 
of St. John aloud, while her husband ate his din- 
ner; every thing inthe apartment bore the appear- 
ance of cleanliness and comfort, and a more en- 
gaging, more interesting scene I have seldom 
witnessed. They rose and welcomed us kindly, 
and on conversing with them, we found that it 
was their custom, as he went so early to his work 
as to hinder the possibility of their joining togeth- 
er in morning worship, to have family prayers 
every noon and evening; and as he was only al- 
lowed to be absent one hour from the field even 
at that time, she used to read the chapter to him 
while he dined, and then they both knelt together, 
and offered up their simple heartfelt sacrifice at 
the throne of grace. Surely God was the God of 
this family. he remainder of the narrative will 
show that he proved so. 

From that time forward, there was no walk to 
me so interesting as that to T.’s cottage. Many 





a precious chapter have we enjoyed, and many a 


The husband, a fine’ 


him. And thenceforth he grew day by day in the 
knowledge and love of his Saviour, and outstrip- 
ped his instructress in holy meekness and heav- 
enly disposition. The grace of God indeed shone 
forth in him; at church, in the field, at home he 
was the same steady, humble, consistent Chris- 
tian; his little girl was diligently brought up in 
the knowledge of that precious Saviour he had 
found, and it seemed his greatest delight to hear 
her repeat her hymns and verses to him; his dark 
eyes would brighten up, and sometimes he could 
hardly refrain from uttering aloud the full praises 
of his grateful heart. Gratitude indeed seemed a 
leading feature in his character. He suffered 
much from a swelling on his knee, (which termi- 
nated in his death,) and which grew more painful, 
from the constant exercise to which his occupa- 
tion obliged him. Once, indeed, the pain so over+ 
powered him, that he fell down senseless on the 
road. This he knew would not long allow him te 
pursue his labors, and he anxiously foreboded that 
it must terminate in his leaving the quiet cottage, 
the retirement of which he highly valued, where so 
many happy years had been spent. I asked him 
if he was not sometimes tempted to complain, 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I sometimes feel a pain from this 
knee, but I thank God that the other is spared 
me. I often look at my sound knee and think, 
what should I have done if this too had been taken 
away? and that makes me thankful.’ Especially 








his affection for his wife as the first instrument of 
his conversion, was beautifully manifested; he 
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seemed always to feel himself inferior to her, and 
to be scarcely sensible of her weaknesses. ‘We 
are all weak,’ he would say, ‘and must try to 
strengthen one another.’ 

The swelling on his knee had now grown so 
painful; that he was unable any longer to pursue 
his usual occupations in the fields. This was a 
great trial, as, besides the distress in which it in- 


ah tied 


‘last prayer ascends that my last end may be like 
his, and that I may at last be allowed to meet again 
‘that blessed spirit in the kingdom of our hea- 
'venly Father, ‘where is neither bond nor free, but 
Christ ts all and in all.’ 
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votved his family, he loved his employment; | From the Religious Intelligencer. 


‘there,’ he would say, ‘he could sce God all 
about him, and get his fellow-laborers to taik of 
Him too;’ and so anxious was he humbly to lead 
them to that Saviour whom he loved, that he would 
often ask one or other of them into his cottage to} 
share his simple meal, that they might have the 
opportunity of joining in prayer with his little fami- 
ly, and hearing his daily chapter. His master 
now kindly allowed him to leave his work for 
awhile, and place himself under the care of some 
noted medical practitioners near the town ol 
H——, by whom a severe operation was to be 
performed on his knee. The next time that I saw 
him, I was alarmed at the change that had 
place in hisappearance. The effect of the severe 
treatment he had undergone, had been too much 
for his weak frame, his strength and his spirits 
had sunk under it, and he was now in the early 
stage of a rapid consumption. He had been ab- 
sent nearly two months from his home, and 
little stock of money, the hard-earned savings of 
many years, being quite spent, he had at last re- 
turned, ‘incurable.’ But during that long ab- 
sence from his beloved family, his Lord had not 
forsaken him; for awhilc, himself being unable to 
read, and confined to a sick and lonely chamber, 
his situation was very trying; but He who sent 
his angel to Hagar in the wilderness, opened the 
heart of the druggist’s boy, who brought his medi- 
cines, to visit him twice a day, and read to him 
the Bible and other religious books. For awhile 
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after his return, the sight of his cottage, his wife, | 


/round and round a large room, all in one row af- 
| 


and his darling children, seemed to have revived 


taken | : 
wang enjoy the show the least of any body. They 


his | 
| arhere and forsaken, and unknown. 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA.—WNo. 
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. 
Canton, Cuina, Jan. 24, 1834. 

To the Sabbath School of the United Sosiety, N. Haven. 

| Dear Friends, youth and children,—Though it 


! 


/has been one of the coldest and most rainy days 
of winter, yet a long procession passed our Ameri- 
‘ean Factory, going to consecrate a new temple to 
ithe worship of anidol. Gongs and drums were 
, beating, colors fiying, mary boys on foot carrying 
;some splendid toys and tinsel ornaments, and a 
few young females on horseback, in gaudy dress 
of flaming silks, and decked with flowers. But 
the poor girls looked wet and frozen, and seemed 


were doubtless hired for the occasion, and when it 
was over, returned again to their guilty and wretch- 
ed abodes. Thus you see that while Christian 
people are at home deliberating, the heathen tem- 
ples here are multiplying; God is more and more 





There are about 125 temples in Canton for the 
‘worship of false gods; many of them which are in 


ithe suburbs we may visit. The largest of them 


| have from 100 to 200 priests, who eat, sleep, and | 
live there; keep the temples and present the offer- 
\ings of the people to the images, which if the idols 


o not eat, the priests do. In one of these, I 


jhave seen them perform their evening devotions. 
A hundred priests, with heads shaved bare, dress- | 


ed in robes and covered all over with a long yel- 
low scarf or shawl reaching to the ground, go 


him, but soon the deceitful malady returned with |ter each other, all chaunting three or four words, 


redoubled force; when it was now evident that he 
must soon be confined tu his chamber, he asked 
to be carried down stairs, and taken into his gar- 
den. There he seemed to take his last look of 
every thing around him. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘carry 
me back again;’ and after that he never loft his 
sick room. 

Once during 
‘D , | wish I heard you pray oftener, you 
seldom pray aloud.’ ‘My body is too weak,’ he 
said, ‘but my heart prays.’ ‘Then how do you 
feel for eternity?? ‘A poor sinner, but, thank 
God, on the right foundation.’ (Alluding to Matt. 
vii. 25, a passage which was often on his mind, 
as referring to Jesus Christ, the rock of ages.) 
‘Do you ever think,’ she asked, ‘what will be- 
come of your poor wife and children, when you 
are gone?’ ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I have had many a 
bitter thought there, but not now, I can leave you, 
God will take care of you.’ 

Many a sweet and precious testimony to the 
faithfulness of him who passeth through the wa- 
ters with his servants, dropped from the mouth of 
this humble Christian. At last the hour of death 
arrived, his friends perceived the change on his 
countenance, and knew it was the hand of the last 
messenger; he asked for a cup of water, and 
drank a little, ‘thank you all,’ he said, and lean- 
ed:‘back on his pillow; he now raised his eyes, 
and with a holy smile began, ‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name; bless the Lord, O my soul ;’—and here his 
voice failed, he closed his eyes, and in a few mo- 
ments he breathed his last. 

How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 

How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves th’ expiring breast! 

Yes, and that ‘holy quiet’ so sweetly describ- 
ed in the above verse, seemed to rest for weeks 
after on that bereaved cottage. The hours I spent 





with him, during my stay in that little village, 
have been among the happiest of my life, and my 


his illness, his wife said to him, [a 


an¢ all together, repeating the same with one un- 
, varying tone for many, many times. After half 
‘an hour, or an hour’s repetition, they close it in 
‘this way; all coming together as much as possible, 
they take their stand before three great images of 
| Budha, (which is the God they worship.) These 


| images are in the shape of men, or rather giants, 


ll covered with gold leaf, and are 15 or 20 feet 
igh. When all are ready and still throughout 
the house, one small bell rings, close by the mid- 
dle image, and all the priests fall on their knees, 
facing the idols; ring again, when they bend for- 


Then they rise, kneel again, bend to the ground, 
and then get up and come away. But no man 
praises the living God. 

This is the most splendid and largest temple I 
have ever seen; all its buildings must cover as 
much ground as the New Haven collegesdo. It 
is a melancholy sight to look upon so many ra- 
tional men going this daily, ceaseless round, ever 
singing the same words, and prostrating themselves 
before the same clay gods, whom they cannot 
love. When their monotonous song ends, and the 
stillness of their bowing to the images follows, one 
can almost hear the still small voice of God, call- 
ing to his deluded creatures below to look up to 
him, the blessed One. We might weep to see 
poor human beings honoring idols thus, but wholly 
forgetting the God who made them, and in whose 
hand their breath is. In all the time that I have 
been here, I think I have never heard a Chinese 
of his own accord say one word about God, or any 
superior power, or the world to come. It may be 
almost said, ‘‘ God is not in all their thoughts.” 

But it is not my intention to give a description 
of the temples in China, or the worship; this you 
have seen and will see much better and more fully 
in the Chinese Repository, which Mr. Bridgman 
publishes. I only wish to show you the outside 
and visible condition of persons and things here; 
such as a stranger may describe to his friends. 
Whenever we walk through the narrow streets at 














ward and touch their forehead to the ground. | 








any distance from the factories, the cry comes 
from every house, and door, and almost every 
person, ‘‘fan kivi, fan kivi lo,” which means for- 
eign devils. This is the common name among 
them for all foreigners; but a Chinese acquaint- 
ance would not use it to your face. It is not al- 
ways perfectly safe to walk out far alone, because 
one is liable to be insulted, or mudded, or pelted 
with stones, if he goes in any unfrequented place. 
A few weeks since, two of my American friends 
undertook to walk wholly round the city, and 
when they had nearly accomplished it, a party of 
Chinese met and stopped ihem, broke their canes, 
seized their watches, tearing away pockets and 
all, and left them to come home unhurt, but rob- 
bed of their watches. This happened in broad day 
light; but there was no help for it. Yet a man 
who understands them in any degree, and espe- 
cially who can converse with them, may usually 
go any where without difficulty. Mr. Bridgman 
has been through many of the streets in the sub- 
urbs, andthrough the temples, at 11 or 12 o’clock at 
night, and alone. Within the gates of the city, no 
foreigner may enter; for the city is surrounded bya 
high old wall, which has 16 gates leading through 
it. But there are many thousands, and even some 
hundreds of thousands, who live outside of the 
walls; and among them we may walk through 
populous streets. for several miles. 

Let me show to you a Chinese dwelling and 
family. The honses of the rich are large and 
empty, showing convenient summer rooms, and 
for receiving company and the like; but to us who 
are used to see rooms furnished with side-boards, 
mirrors, fire places, &c. &c. they wear a comfort- 
less aspect, and seem destitute of ornament. Such 
houses are divided into two parts, one belonging 
to the males, the other to the females. The mis- 
tress of the house dves not here as with you, pre- 
side over her house, or her family, or her table. 
She never appears at table when company is re- 
ceived, and at other times she does not eat with 
her husband. Her female children.and domestics 
are kept with her, but the male children belong 
to the other side of the house after they become 8 
or 10 years old. There is no domestic fireside in 
China, where all the members of the family may 
spend the evening in a happy social circle. But 
among the poorer class, all these fashions are not 
and cannot be kept up. In thousands of the 
houses of Canton which we ean see and enter, 
there are but two rooms, and in many, but one. 
These dwellings face the street, have no front 
window, but a door only. The room within is of- 
ten small, with the ground for a floor, without 
chair or table, or any thing but a board or some 
stools, and dark withal. Here they all live and 
eat together, if they can obtain any thing to eat. 
Their morning meal is at 9 or 10 o’clock,/and 
consists of rice, with flesh or fish and vegetables. 
Their evening meal is at 5 or 6 o’clock, and near- 
ly the same as the morning. But the poor people 
often cannot eat more than once aday. ‘Their 
usual drink at meals and all other times, is very 
weak black tea, which costs but a few cents per 
pound. The streets of the suburbs, in which these 
houses are crowded togother, are not more than 
6 or 8 feet wide at most, and are so filthy and of- 
fensive in the warm weather, that some of them 
are almost literally intolerable to a stranger. Yet 
the people appear healthy, and seem to be very 
cheerful and contented. They are almost always 
lively and inquisitive, pleased and ready to con- 
verse. In the public streets of Canton, the crowd 
and the notoriety would be too great, for a for- 
eigner to stop and converse with natives, and give 
them books, but when alone, they generally re- 
ceive books with pleasure. I have given many 
to them who could read, and who asked for them, 
on the islands around Whampoa. The African 
S. school of New Haven sent me money enough 
to purchase more than 500 little books, which are 
parts of Holy Scripture, for each book costs but 
one cent. I have also seen your own donation of 
fifty dollars, for which I thank the God of mercies, 
and fee] my heart warmed towards you, and unit- 
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ed with you all. Therefore I have written you 
these letters, and perhaps shall write more. ‘The 
Lord be with you all. 
I am your sincere friend, Epwin Srrvens. 
RELIGION. 
REPENTANCE. 

«¢ 4 man, who is now a minister of the Gospel, 
gave me the following account. [I tell it to you 
in order to show you what repentance is. ‘I had 
one of the kindest and best of fathers; and when 
I was a little white-headed boy about six years 
old, he used to carry me to school before him on 
his horse, to help me in my little plans, and al- 
ways seemed trying to make me happy; and he 
never seemed so happy himself, as when making 
me happy. When I was six years old, he came 
home one day, very sick. My mother, too, was 
sick, and thus nobody but my two sisters could 
take care of my father. In afew days he was 
worse, very sick, and all the physicians in the re- 
gion were called into see him. The next Sab- 
bath morning early, he was evidently much worse. 
As I went into his room he stretched out his hand 
to me and said, ‘My little boy, I am very sick. 
I wish you to take that paper on the stand, and 
run down to Mr. C’s, and get me the medicine 








written on that paper.’ I took the paper and went | = 


to the apothecary’s shop, as I had often done be- 
fore. It was about half a mile off; but when I 
got there, I found it shut, and as Mr. C. lived a 
quarter of a mile further off, I concluded not to 
goto find him. I then set out forhome. Onmy 
way back I contrived what to say. JI knew how 
wicked it was to tell a lie, but one sin always leads 
to another. On going in to my father, I saw that 
he was in great pain; and though pale and weak, 
I could see great drops of sweat standing on his 
forehead, forced out by the pain. O then I was 
sorry I had not gone and found the apothecary. 
At length he said to me, ‘My son has got the 
medicine, I hope, for I amin great pain.” I hung 


my head and muttered, for my conscience smote | 


me, ‘No sir, Mr. Carter says he has got none!’ 
‘Has got none! Is this possible?’ He then cast 
a keen eye upon me, and seeing my head hang, 
and probably suspecting my falsehood, said, in the 
nfildest, kindest tone, ‘My litile boy will see his 
father suffer great pain for the want of that medi- 
cine!’ I went out of the room, and alone, and 
cried. Iwassooncalled back. My brothers had 
come, and were standing,—all the children were 
standing round his bed, and he was committing 
my poor mother to their care, and giving them his 
last advice. I was the youngest, and when he 
laid his hand on my head and told me ‘that in a 
few hours I should have no father; that he would 
in a day or two be buried up;—that I must now 
make God my father, love him, obey him, and al- 
ways do right and speak the truth, because the eye 
of God is always upon me’—it seemed as if I 
should sink; and when he laid his hand upon my 
head again and prayed for the blessing of God the 
Redeemer to rest upon me, ‘soon to be a father- 
less orphan,’ I dared not look at him, I felt so 
guilty. Sobbing, I rushed from his bed-side, and 
thought I wished I could die. They soon told me 
he could not speak. O how much would I have 
given to go in and tell him that I had told a lie, 
and ask him once more to lay his hand on my 
head and forgive me! I crept in once more and 
heard the minister pray for ‘the dying man.’ O 
how my heart ached. I snatched my hat and ran 
to the apothecary’s house and got the medicine. 
I ran home with all my might, and ran in, and ran 
up to my father’s bed-side to confess my sin, cry- 
ing out, ‘O here father ’—but I was hushed: and 
I then saw that he was pale, and that all in the 
room were weeping. My dear father was dead! 
And the last thing I ever spake to*him was to tell 
a lie! I sobbed as if my heart would break; for 
his kindnesses, his tender looks, and my own sin, 
all rushed upon my own mind. And:as I gazed 
“pon his cold, pale face, and saw his eyes shut, 
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and his lips closed, could I heip thinking of his 
last words, ‘ My little boy will see his father suf- 
fer great pain for the want of that medicine?’ I 
could not knew but he died for the want of it. 

‘*« In a day or two he was put into the ground 
and buried up. 
the funeral, and each spoke kindly to me, but 
could not comfort me. Alas! they knew not what 
a load of sorrow lay on my heart. They could 
not comfort me. My father was buried, and the 
children all scattered abroad, for my mother was 
too feeble to take care of them. 

‘** Tt was twelve years after this, while in col- 
lege, that 1 went alone to the grave of my father. 
It took nie a good while to find it; but there it 
was, with its humble tomb-stone, and as I stood 
over it, 1 seemed to be back at his bed-side, to 
see his pale face, and hear his voice. Oh! the 
thought of that sin and wickedness cut me to the 
heart. It seemed as if worlds would not be too much 
to give, could I then only have called loud enough 
to have him hear me ask his forgiveness. But it 
was too late. He had been in the grave twelve 
years, and I must live and die, weeping over that 
ungrateful falsehood. May God forgive me.’” 

{Todd’s Lectures. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
‘*That animals have each a language of their 
own to one another,” says James Hogg, in his 
Sermons, ‘‘there can be no doubt. 1 knowa 
good deal of their Janguages myself. I know by 
the voice of the raven when he has discovered one 
of my flock dead—I know also his prelude to the 
storm and to fine weather. The moorfowls can 
call one another from hill to hill. I learned to 
imitate their language so closely that I could have 
brought scores of them within the range of my 
shot of amorning. The blackcock has a call, too, 
which brings all his motley mates around him, but 
the females have no call. They are a set of sub- 
ordinate heings, like the wives of anmabob. They 
dare not even incubate upon.the same hill with 
their haughty lords. But the pattridge, and every 
mountain-bird, have a language to each other, 
and though rather circumscribed, it is perfectly 
understood, and, as Wordsworthsays, ‘not to me 
unknown.’ Even the stupid and silly barn-door 
hen, when the falcons appear, cen, by one single 
alarm-note, make all her chickens hide in a mo- 
ment. Every hen tells you when she has laid her 
egg; and, lest it should not be well enough heard 
or understood, the cock exerts tae whole power 
of his lungs in divulging the important secret. 
The black-faced ewe, on the approach of a fox or 
a dog, utters a whistle through her nostrils which 
alarms all her comrades, and immediately puts 
them upon the look-out. Not one of them will 
take another bite until they discover whence the 
danger is approaching. If the dog be with a man, 
sundry of them utter a certain bleat, which I know 
well, but cannot describe, and begin feeding again. 
If the dog is by himself, they are more afraid of 
him than any other animal, and you will then hear 
the whistle repeated through the whole glen. 

‘* But the acuteness of the sheep’s ear surpasses 
all things in nature that I know of. A ewe will 
distinguish her own lamb’s bleat among a thou- 
sand all braying at the same time. Besides, the 
distinguishment of voices is perfectly reciprocal 
between the ewe and lamb, who, amid deafening | 
sound, run to meet one another. There are few 
things have ever amused me more than a sheep- 
shearing, and then the sport continues the whole 
day. We put the flock into a fold, set out all the 
lambs to the hill, and then send out the ewes to 
them as they are shorn. The moment that a lamb 
hears its dam’s voice, it rushes from the crowd to 
meet her, but instead of finding the rough, well- 
clad, comfortable mamma, which it left an hour, 
or a few hours ago, it meets a poor, naked shriv- 
elling—a most deplorable-looking creature. It 





wheels about, and uttering a loud, tremulous bleat 


| Of perfect despair, flies froin the frightful vision. 


There were several ministers at | 
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The mother’s voice arrests its flight—it returns 
—flies, and returns again, generally for ten or a 
dozen times before the reconcilement is fairly 
made up.” 





KE NURSERY. 


JAMES AND THE FLOCK. 
‘*T wish,” said James, as he passed by a flock 
of sheep and lambs, lying on the green sward,— 
**T wish I was as harmless as those creatures are. 
—They have told no wrong stories, nor engaged 
in any cruel sports, nor have they ever been ill- 
natured or passionate, or revengeful. They do 
not appear guilty or ashamed when they look at 
each other, or at me, as | pass; but 1, who am 
apt to think myself better than they, can scarcely 
look at my superiors, or, above all, upwards to 
Heaven, without feeling guilty. . They—happy 
creatures have no conscience !”’ y 
Well, James, if you have done wrong—if you 
have told wrong stories, or been angry, or revenge- 
ful, or done any wicked thing whatever,—you 
must do so no more. That is one thing, James. 
But you must not only leave off doing wickedly, 
but ask forgiveness of those whom you have in- 
jured; but above all, of your Father who is in 
Heaven. 
But this is not all, James. It is not enough 
that you are sorry for your conduct, and pray to 
be forgiven, and ‘‘cease to do evil and learn to 
do well;”’—one thing remains; you must go to 
doing good. A tree, a stump, or a rock, does no 
harm; and you say the lamb is harmless; but 
would you be contented to be a rock, or atree, or 
even a lamb? 
No, James; you are made for something nobler 
than merely to do no harm. Harm you should 
indeed shun, as you would a venomous reptile, or 
poisonous serpent; but that is not all; no, not by 
a great deal. Do good;—Do good, James, as 
well as do no harm. 
Do you ask what good you can do? Do you 
say, ‘‘]T have no money to give the poor, and my 
parents won’t give me any for this purpose; and 
how then can I do good?” Ifso, I greatly fear 
you have not thought sufficiently what doing 
good is. 
Sometimes giving money does good, James, we 
all know; but there are a hundred other ways of 
doing good, besides giving money. When you 
make a fellow creature happier, by kind actions, 
kind words, and even by kind looks, you po Goon. 
Now you will not say that this sort of doing good 
is out of your power. Why, how many, many men 
and women and children do you sce in a day!— 
How many domestic animals! Cannot you pre- 
sent to every one of them a smiling, happy coun- 
tenance? And will it not make them happier? 
You may possibly go farther, and do some of them 
good by kind words, and even kind deeds. If you 
can, so much the better. Surely there is no want 
of good to be done in a world like this! 
[Parley’s Magazine. 





MORALITY. 
A FRAGMENT, 
‘*Hark! surely this is Edgar’s voice. 














He comes again to meet his Anna.”? The door 
creaked upon its hinges—Edgar entered—he 
clasped the partner of his heart to his bosom, and 
bedewed her cheeks with tears. ‘‘ Why do you 
weep, Edgar?” sighed the tender-hearted Anna 
—‘‘ what causes the tears to flow from those eyes 
which were wont to greet me in brilliancy, not to 
be surpassed by the diamond?”? He uttered not 
a word—his bosom throbbed, and now and then a 
groan escaped from him. ‘‘Are you not well?” 
said Anna, reaching him a chair—‘‘ Are you not 
well, my Edgar?” ‘‘ Anna,” replied he, with 
emphasis, ‘‘l am a villain! J do not deserve this 
kindness from you. J, who have every thing at 
home to render me happy, desert your company, 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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to mix with midnight gamblers. It is now past 
midnight, and { have just left their hellish board. 
The gold which you gave me for the purpose of 
discharging a debt contracted by me before ou 

marriage, which was a legacy bequéathed to you 
by your dear deceased mother, and which you felt 
unhappy in keeping, while there remained a just 
pecuniary claim against me, 1s now In the polluted 
pockets of a few wretches, who prey like cormo- 
rants upon the unwary. But I deserve to suffer. 

Here another groan escaped, more piteous than 


the former, which was succeeded by a flow of 


tears. ‘‘ Edgar,” replied the tender Anna, *“ look 
upon me—I do not wish to upbraid you—I feel 
glad that you have imparted your sorrows, and 


. ; peal 
have the fullest confidence in your future pru-| 


dence.” ‘‘Do you then forgive me, my dear 
Anna?” asked dgar with emotion, ‘‘ do you for- 
give me?” ** Forgive you!” instantly replied 
Anna—‘‘ yes, and Ict this kiss, (embracing him 
fervently,) be the seal.” : 
Anna’s forgiveness wrought emotions of contri- 
tion. Edgar reformed.—lInstead of visiting the 
haunts of vice, and prowling the streets at mid- 
night, he remained at home to enjoy that happi- 
ness which always surrounds the evening fireside 
of the virtuous. The lost money was soon forgot- 
ten—in short, Edgar became a pattern of connu- 
bial bliss; a man of wealth and character. 
Youthful reader! shun the haunts of vice as you 
would the poisoned viper. Remember that we are 
not all born with that power of self-command, 
which blessed our friend Edgar. Where one es- 
capes from the pool of vice, fifty sink to the bot- 
tom, never to rise again. Honestws. 





EDITORIAL. 


Colored Children’s Celebration of Independence. 
There was one part of the variety of scenes on In- 
dependent day, in Boston, which was new and very 


interesting. It was a meeting of the colored Children 
with their ‘Teachers, who compose the Sabbath School 
in Belknap street. 

After a short Hymn and a Prayer, the following 
Ode written by a ‘Teacher for the occasion was sung. 
Rejoice! rejoice! 

With happy voice, 
Shout loud a rapt’rous lay; 
Join in the joyful nation’s ery, 
Which fills the air from earth to sky : 
With happy voice, 
Rejoice, rejoice, 
°Tis InpepenpentT Day! 
Sweet Lizerty! 
It is to thee, 
That we our off’rings bring; 
The blithesome heart—the joyous song— 
And sparkling eye—to thee belong— 
We cast them then 
Before thy throne, 
Whilst to thy praise we sing. 
But stay, but stay— 
Our thoughts away 
From Gop, our Maker, turn— 
Have we not !earnt at Saspatu ScHoo , 
And from God’s word, that holy rule— 
That He alone 
To helpless man 
Gives good and perfect gifts ? 
Then to our Gop 
Who reigns above, 
Our praises we will pay; 
He broke the yoke, and made us free; 
He gives us life and liberty— 
His matchless name 
Shall be our theme, 
On Inverenpent Day. 
‘The Superintendent then made a few remarks, in 
part as follows: 


There is one little word which has done a great deal 
of good in the world. It was made on purpose to do 
good. It would have done ten thousand times more 
good, if people had always used it when they ought. 
tis a very little word—only two letters in it. If it 
had not been for this little word, we never would have 
had any Independence. 

You know, that a great many years ago, the people 
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who lived in this country were governed by a king 
, who lived a great way off in another country, in Eng- 
‘land. ‘That king became very unjust andcruel. ‘The 
| people who lived here were obliged to send over to 
| him a considerable part of the money they got. The 
| poor hard working man after sweating all day, and 
| getting but little pay for it, was obliged to divide off a 
| considerable part of that little, and send it over to king 
, George. 
Now it was the little word I’ve been speaking of, 
| that put a stop to this. Some one man I suppose, first 
thought that this was a little too bad, and he first 
thought ahout having Independence. {don’t know 
what man it was; I don’t know why it might not have 


| been a colored man. Whoever he was, no doubt it 


| was at a particular time and in a particular place that 
| he first had the thought. Now if you had been there 
at that moment you would have heard him say that 
little word. You would have seen him, shake his 
head, and say, NO. ‘That’s the word—NO. 


{ {A large red card with the word NO in white, was then hung up 





| before the children.] 


This man then began to talk to other men about 
| having Independence, and pretty soon other men were 
seen shaking their heads and saying NO. After that, 
it was on the fourth of July 1776, just 58 years ago 
to-day, when almost all the people were seen shaking 
their heads; and then too they cried out with a loud 
voice, altogether—NO !—You shall not domineer over 
us. We will be free! That litthe word NO, went 
across the wide water three thousand miles, right into 
the ear of that king—and it made it tingle! 

It went too in another way. It went away up into 
the ear of Him who always hears those, and takes the 
part of those, and helps those, who say NO, when 
they ought. 

Children,---in order to keep what our fathers got by 
saving NO, it isnecessary for us to say NO; and every 
time a child says NO when it ought to be said, he 
does much toward preserving Independence. 

There are many enemies to your Independence, and 
if you do not say NO to them, you’ll become their 
slaves. 





Suppose a man should come along some day at your 
house and see you pretty busy at work; sewing or 
sweeping the room, perhaps. He comes in as orderly 
as can be, and says “Put away that needle, put down 
that broom. Go and sit down in that chair, and put 
your arms across, so, and look out at the window; or 
if yuu'd rather, you may ge and ofand in tho otreot, 
but as to working here in the house you must not do 
it? What woul you say to him? If he tried to pull 
the broom away, would vou let him? His name is 
Inpotence. Say NOtohim. Drive him out. 

Suppose anothtr man, who looks very much like 
the other one, comes along and sees you with a book, 
or a slate and pencil; and he says, ‘ Put that book 
down, put that slate and pencil away. Nonsense! 
puzzling your head with those sums. See those boys 
in the street. Gp out and play with them; climb that 
fence; get up at the top of that shed.’ Then he goes 
to your mother and says, ‘ What do your children de 
allthetime?? ‘ Do—why they doa great many things; 
they go to school? ‘ Don’t let them go to school,’ he 
says; or, if you must, to get them out of the way, have 
them go as little as possible, send them as many er- 
rands as you can—they can’t get any thing but learn- 
ing at school, and that’s what I hale.’ This fellow’s 
name is Ignorance. He is own brother to Indolence. 
Say NO to him or he’ll chain you. 

There’s another man who comes along very often, 
that I wish to warn you of. He pretends to be very 
willing that you should work and study; and in avery 
friendly sort of way he says to you, ‘It is not on the 
whole the best time to do itnow. This afternoon, or 
to-morrow, or two or three days hence will do just as 
well.? Now this fellow is a most infamous cheat! 
His name is Pur tr orr. You must say NO to him 
or he will ruin you as quickly as either of the others. 

If we were now in Baltimore, I could go with you 
| to the house of a colored man, in whose parlor you 
would see a number of shelves filled with books, valua- 
ble books. ‘They cost 400 dollars. How did he get 
the money? He began a number of years ago by say- 
ing NO to Indolence, NO to Ignorance, NO to Put it 
off—and, one thing more, NO to Rum. ‘That’s the 
way he got that Library. Which of these boys twen- 
ty years hence will be as well off as that man? It’s 
the boy who resolves to-day that he will say NO to In- 
dolence, Ignorance, Put it off, and Rum, and who sticks 
to it; he’s the colored boy who when he comes to be 
thirty years old, if God spares his life, will have a good 
comfortable home to live in, a good wife, and 400 dol- 
lars worth of books in his parlor. I’ve no doubt of it. 


Other gentlemen made appropriate remarks; after 


which the following Original Hymn by the same 
Teacher, was sung:— 
































Dwells there a child upon this-land, 

Who joins not with the festive band: 

Who strikes no note of jubilee, 

On this bright day of Liberty? 

Yes,—the poor Suave, in silence pines, 
And weeps, and moaus—for on him shines 
From Freepom’s Sun, no Heaven-born ray, 
No moral light; no mental day. 

Sad brother—sister—would that we 

Could rend thy chains, and set thee free; 
Could warm thy heart with virtue’s flame, 
Could teach thee, our blest Saviour’s name. 
Father in heaven! Eternal King! 

Of liberty, thou art the spring; 

In pity then,---in mercy save 

From tyranny, the hapless slave. 

The little colored children were requested to siop 
until after the spectators had retired---when as each 
little boy and girl went out of the door, a nice new 
cake with plumbs in it was given to them, and the 
bow, the courtesy, or the “thankey Sir,’ showed 
how well pleased they were with this way of keeping 
Independence. 








MISCELLANY. 








From the Mother’s Magazine. 
A Voice from Prison. 

In one of the prisons of New-England is a man, 
considerably past his prime, whe has been a wanderer 
over the face of the earth, and partaker in almost all 
its crimes; retributions of various kinds have over- 
taken him---yet he has passed through all with singu- 
lar obduracy and hardihood. He acknowledges that 
nothing among the punishments of men, or the teach- 
ings of God, has ‘* ever made him feel serious but the 
words of his dying {mother.” When her last hour 
drew nigh, she sent for her son to her chamber. He 
was then a boy of twelve years old. He approached 
her bed, she took his hand, and said, ‘‘ I am going to 
leave you, and return no more.” In the most tender 
and earnest manner she besought him to love his Sa- 
viour, and so to take care of his soul as to meet her in 
heaven. She continued to exhort him, and to press his 
hand, until both her lips and hand were cold in death. 

For almost half a century, that son was passing 
through a course of crime too revolting for description; 
yet in his deepest, lowest descents, he confesses that 
he has never been able utterly to drive from his mind 
the words of his pious mother, or to think of them 
without emotion. May they not yet be made the in- 
strument of his repentance?---May not the seed which 
has so long retained life in an uncongenial soit be 
quickened, and bring forth fruit? Who can define the 
limits of a mother’s influence, save the God of the 
mother? H. S$. 





Youthful Profaneness, 


A day or two since, 4s we were passing, at some 
distance, a collection of boys at play, our ears were 
pained with profuse and reckless profaneness. Even 
the sacred name of their Maker was tossed from mouth 
to mouth, with a boldness and frequency which show- 
ed, that though young in years, they were already lost 
to a sense of shame and decency. It is soul-sickening 
to hear the veteran in wickedness, as he stands sur- 
rounded by his companions near the haunts of vice, 
belching forth from impure lips, blasphemy against 
heaven. But it is still more shocking to hear profane- 
ness mingling with the joyful notes of youth at their 
pastimes. We do not suppose any of these lads read 
our pages---so that it would be labor thrown away, to 
tell them of the folly, wickedness, and danger of their 
conduct. But some of their play-mates may be among 
our readers---and we would say to them, in whatever 
sports you may he engaged with these boys, however 
deep an interest you may feel, if they begin to use 
profane and indecent language, break off your play at 
once. Shun them as you would a roaring lion ora 
raging bear---they are infected---your souls are in dan- 
ger. ‘Forsake the foolish and live.’ Remember 
what Solomon says, ‘A companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.? And where can greater fools be found, 
than lads who even in their sports trifle with the name 
of their Maker? Avoid them, pass not by them, turn 
from them and flee away. N. B.---Other boys who in 
their sports use bad language, are just as wicked, and 
just as dangerous companions as those we have men- 
tioned.—-[ Conn. Observer. 





Maxims.—There is no cup of affliction too bitter for 
religion to sweeten. 


A quiet conscience makes a soft pillow. 
Have truth on your side and you need not fear. 


